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110 [October, 1846. 

Mr. Gambel read a continuation of his ' Remarks on the 
Birds of Upper California,' which was referred to Messrs. 
Cassin, Townsend, and Woodhouse. 



On motion of Dr. Morton, the Curators were authorized to 
receive "on deposit, and to furnish accommodations in the 
Hall, for the large and interesting collections of Dr. M. W. 
Dickeson, deposited on this evening. 



Meeting for Business, October 27, 1846. 

Vice President Morton in the Chair. 

The committee on Mr. Gambel's paper read at last meet- 
ing, reported in favor of publication. 



Remarks on the Birds observed in Upper California. 
By Wiliiam Gambel. 
[Continued frontpage 48, vol. i'i.J 
PASSERES. 
Hieundo thallassina, Swains. Violet-green Swallow. 
This beautiful species I fonnd passing to the northward through Califor- 
nia, in the spring. 
Hibundo fulva, Vieill. Republican Swallow. 

This is the most abundant swallow on our western coast, and arrives in 
California about the latter part of February or beginning of March. Tbey 
immediately resort to the neighborhood of the towns, missions and farm- 
houses, and soon commence repairing their old retort-shaped nests, with 
which sheltered walls, the eves, and even window frames of the houses, are 
sometimes nearly covered. The nest is also frequently made on the trunks 
of large trees in the woods. They are very loath to quit their old nesting 
places, and will persist in building them up, however often they may be 
destroyed either by the rain or the inhabitants. 

Chelidon bicolor, Vieill. White-bellied Swallow. 

This is also a common species, and a few appear to remain all winter, but 
the greater part arrive about the latter part of February. At Santa Barbara, 
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I found their nests, as usual, in the knot holes of the evergreen oaks in 
April. 

Cottle riparia, Linn. Bank Swallow. 

Common ; burrowing their nests in the sandy banks of small streams and 
creeks, which have worn deep ravines. 

I also observed another swallow, not far from Monterey, in August, 
with a deeply forked tail, like our barn swallow, but apparently differently 
marked. 

Cbeyle alcyon, Linn. Kingfisher. 

Common along the whole of the western coast. In California it is never 
observed to frequent the inland streams and creeks, being exclusively found 
along the rocky shores and islands. 

Calliphlox rufa, Gmel. Rufous Humming Bird. 

This beautiful little flame bearer is not unfrequent throughout California. 

Calliphlox anna, Less. Anna Humming Bird. 

Trochilm icterocepkalus. Nutt. Man. Orn. vol. 1, 2d Ed. p. '712. 

A very abundant and interesting species, numbers passing the winter in 
California ; at such times inhabiting sheltered hill sides and plains, where at 
all seasons a few bushy plants are in flower, and afford it a scanty subsist- 
ence. They appear, however, in greater numbers about the latter part of 
February and during the month of March ; the country is soon carpeted 
with flowers, and the Anna humming bird, revelling among their sweets, 
commences the duty of rearing its young. About the Pueblo, the vineyards 
and gardens are its favourite resort, forming its delicate downy nest in a 
small flowering bush, or some concealed spot about the fence. In April 
and May these may be found in almost every garden. 

In other parts it attaches its nest almost exclusively to a low, horizontal 
branch of the evergreen oak, (Quercus agrifolia) so common throughout the 
country ; the nest is small, being about an inch in depth and one and a quar- 
ter in diameter ; it is not very thick, and is formed in the most delicate man- 
ner of pappus and down of various plants, held together and matted into a 
soft felt with spider's webs, which latter I have frequently observed them 
collecting for the purpose in the spring along hedges and fence rows, and at 
first supposed they were only searching them for gnats and small insects 
which might be entangled, but in a nest which I now have the base is formed 
of a few dried male aments of the oak, and which with the adjoining felt- 
like matting of pappus, is agglutinated and bound around the twig with a 
thick layer of spider's web. The eggs, as usual, are two, white and ellip- 
tical. The note resembles that of the Rufous humming bird, and is a slender 
chop, frequently repeated, but during the breeding season they are very 
pugnacious, and the little combatants dart through the trees, like meteors, 
uttering a loud and repeated twittering scold. It has the same habit also, 
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that has been remarked in the rufous humming bird, that of ascending iu 
clear weather to a considerable height in the air, and then descending with 
great rapidity, uttering at the same time a peculiar note. 

Nuttall, who brought this species from California, did not procure the 
mate, but saw it frequently, and supposed it to have a yellow spot on the 
erown. I discovered that that which deceived him in this respect was the 
glutinous pollen of a tubular flower upon which it feeds, adhering to the 
rigid feathers of the crown, and making it look as if it really had a yellow 
head. I have also seen the bill for half its length covered in the same 
manner. 

Sitta carolinensis, Briss. Carolina Nuthatch. 

This species is common in the pines of the Rocky Mountains, and also in 
the wooded regions of the western coast. 

Sitta canadensis, Linn. Canada Nuthatch. 

I found this little wanderer very abundant in the mountains of the inte- 
rior of California in October, roving in company with busy flocks of the 
Parus montanus nobis. 

Sitta pygmosa, Vigors. Pigmy Nuthatch. 

Extremely abundant iu winter in Upper California, sometimes almost 
covering the trunks and branches of the pine trees, through which they ex- 
clusively forage. Around Monterey, particularly, the trees at times are alive 
with the noisy little creatures, incessantly uttering their monotonous queru- 
lous notes as they run around the branches. The note is generally a repeated 
whistling, wit, wit, which, when one commences, the rest join in; they also 
utter a whistling trill, at the same time industriously searching the tree 
throughout, and only leaving it when every crack has been examined for 
the concealed insect fare. 

Harpks rediviva, Nobis, Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sc. vol. 2, p. 264. 

Promerops de la Californie Septentrionale, La Perouse. Atlas to voy- 
ages, pi. 41. 

This very remarkable bird was first noticed by La Perouse, who figured 
it in the atlas to his voyages, and subsequently by other writers when 
treating of the Tenuirostres, on his authority, as a Promerops. 

On comparison, it will be found more properly to belong to the great 
family Certhidae, and is allied to the oven birds of S. America, (Purnarius) 
both iu general appearance, and as far as I can gather, in habits also, but 
the bill bears a greater resemblance to some of the large wren-like birds 
(Thryothorus ?) of tropical America. 

It does not stand alone in our country; I have lately been shown by Mr 
Audubon a specimen received from near Galveston, Texas, which he sup- 
posed to be the bird I had described, but upon comparison, it proved to 
be a distinct species with the bill more curving at the tip, and not so much 
flattened, of which no doubt a description will soon be published. 
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Troglodytes BeuncJcii, Aud. Bewick's Wren. 

Common, keeping in low trashes and piles of brush, as well as about old 
dead trees and logs, over and around which it flits with the greatest ac- 
tivity, uttering, when approached, the usual grating scold of the wrens. 

Troglodytes palustris, Wils. Marsh Wren. 

I found this species in small reedy marshes in the Rcky Mountains of 
the interior, in October. 

Troglodytes sylvestris, Nobis. Audubon's Wood Wren. 

T. Americana, Aud. Orn. Biog., vol. 2, p. 452, pi. 179. 

A summer resident among the evergreen oaks of California, in which 
it sings and breeds. 

I have changed the name of this species from that given by its discoverer, 
because that a Troglodytes Americanus, from Cayenne, was described by 
Cuvier, in the Gal. du Paris. See Lesson's Trait6 d6 Ornithologie, p. 400. 

SiAL, artiea, Swains. Artio Blue bird. 

This beautiful azure songster is common throughout the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico. In the neighborhood of Santa Fe it is abundant, keeping 
about the houses and gardens where they breed, sometimes forming its 
nest in boxes whieh are stuck up for the purpose by the inhabitants. la 
the ranges of the Rocky Mountains, as far as California, we frequently found 
it, and always associated with the S. Mexieana, both at this season occa- 
sionally uttering their cheerful song to remind us of home. 

Sialu. Mexieana, Swains. Western Blue bird. 

8. occidenlalii, Townsend, Aud. 

This species is found throughout the Bocky Mountains, in company with 
the former, and in California is by far the most abundant species. la 
April and May, I found it breeding in the knot holes of the evergreen 
oaks. During winter they assemble in small flocks, and frequent the 
weedy plains and valleys of the mountains. 

Tvsdvs migratorius, Linn. American Robin. 

We found the Robin scatteringly throughout the Bocky Mountains, and 
a few are found at all seasons, in California. 

Turdus nceww, Gmel. Varied Thrush. 

I have only observed this beautiful species to pass through California 
during the spring and autumn, in silent flocks. 

Turdus minor Gmel. Hermit Thrush. 

T. nanus. Dwarf Thrush. Aud. Orn. Biog. 5, p. 204, pi. 419 ; Nutt. 
Man. p. 396. 

T. solitariua. Auc. 

The confusion hitherto existing in the description of the nearly allied 
group of Thrushes to which this belongs, has rendered the determination 
of the species exceedingly difficult, and at best but a matter of uncertainty, 
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The Dwarf Thrush of Audubon was founded upon specimens from the 
Atlantic States, and no doubt upon the true Hermit Thrush. 

Mr. Pickering, and also Mr. Nuttall, must hare had the T. olivaceus, 
since characterized by Drs. Brewer and Giraud before them, and mis- 
taking it for the Hermit Thrush, when they distinguished the T. nanus as a 
species. 

An examination of specimens of the T. minor from the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of North America shows no difference in any way, except 
that perhaps the western one is somewhat smaller, yet the difference is 
scarcely appreciable. From the measurement of many western specimens, 
I found its length to be 6J inches, and the extent of wings lO^inches ; the 
tail, wings, and relative length of quills the same as in our eastern one, 
and in fact, I think it can in no possible way be distinguished as specifi- 
cally different. A European specimenalso of the same species, from the Ri- 
voli collection, now in the Academy, is the same in every respect as our own. 

That which is most remarkable in the character of this delicate and 
gentle bird, is its solitary and retiring disposition ; avoiding the ruthless 
gaze of man, it glides into the deepest shade of the forest or underwood, 
and is but seldom seen, except unconsciously, when earnestly engaged, 
scratching upon the ground in search of food ; or else, it be discovered 
while perched upon a low leafy branch or twig, when it allows a very 
near approach, as if depending for concealment and security upon the 
thickness of the foliage and bushes around. 

In the wooded regions of the Rocky mountains, I found it not uncom- 
mon, always keeping on, or very near the ground. It is very frequent 
throughout California, and in the spring may be found in the retired 
hedges of the vineyards, where very possibly it breeds. 

Mimus montanus, Towns. Mountain Mocking bird. 

We occasionally met with individuals of this mocking bird along the 
bushy banks of streams in the interior, during September and October 
then silent. 

Mimus potyglotlis, Linn. Common Mocking bird. 

I observed a few of these in sheltered ravines during the winter, and in 
May, around Santa Barbara, the woods were ringing with their inimitable 
song, at this time, mimicking Bullock's oriole, and the western Blue bird. 

Cinclus Amerieanus, Swains. American Dipper. 

A few of these are found along the solitary streams of the interior. 

Asthds Ludovicianus, Licht. American Titlark. 

This species appears to be one of the most extensively distributed of N. 
American birds, beingfound throughout the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. In the desert regions, between Santa Fe and California, it was one of 
the few birds we met with ; then going in small flocks, either on the plains 
among arid Artemesia and sage bushes, or along the courses of rivers and 
small streams. In California it is abundant, particularly in winter, when 
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it frequents the seashore to pick up insects, and perhaps small shells, from 
the seaweed which is cast ashore. 
REor/Ltra calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

This species, like many of the most diminutive birds, is found dis- 
tributed over the whole extent of our vast continent, thereby showing its 
connection as a single zoological centre or province of creation. 

In the highest ranges of the Roeky mountains, we met with the Ruby- 
crowned wren in large flocks, roaming in company with the Parus minimus, 
Towns., also in large flocks, enlivening those dreary solitudes with their 
restless activity and twittering while in search of food. Throughout Cali- 
fornia it is equally abundant ; ever varying habits and note making it but 
too often the victim of the gun in supposition of being something else. 



The Report of the Corresponding Secretary was read and 
adopted. 

By permission of the Society, a paper was read, entitled, 
' On several new genera and species of Insects, by S. S. 
Haldeman,' which was referred to a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Leidy, Hallowell, and Bridges. 

ELECTION. 

Ambrose W. Thomson, Esq., and Dr. M. W. Dickeson, of 
Philadelphia, were elected Members : 

And J. B. S. Johnson, M. D., of Boston, and C. B. 
Adams, Esp., of Vermont, were elected Correspondents. 



